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Party together, however, despite all the conflicts of
theory, were the undeniable practical results of unity.
As W. C. Anderson put it at the same Conference, "In
matters of theory trade unionists might not subscribe,
but in the practical work for the lifting up of the
conditions of the people there was absolutely no differ-
ence." In Parliament, however, the relations of the two
wings were sometimes extremely delicate. The handful
of Socialist Members in the early years naturally regarded
themselves as the little leaven which leaveneth the lump;
the twenty-five trade unionists, equally naturally, were
disinclined for the role of the lump. Nowhere perhaps
was the delicacy of the situation more clearly exposed
than in the recurrent difficulty over the chairmanship,
liar die, as we have seen, had been elected by one vote in
1906. Before the session of 1908 opened, he let it be known
that he did not wish to be nominated again, and expressed
the rather surprising view that the position ought not
to be held continuously by any one individual. One of
Hardie's reasons for wishing to be rid of his office may
well have been the sense that he was not particularly
well suited for it. But there were others. In his Auto-
biography Lord Snowdcn quotes a letter, written towards
the end of 1907, in which Ilardie explained to him
that:

My strongest reason, for desiring to get out of the Chair is
that I may be free to speak out occasionally, In the last
Session the Party has practically dropped out of public
notice. The comic papers and the cartoonists are ignoring
us. A fatal sign I The tendency is evidently to work in close
and cordial harmony with the Government, and if this
policy be persisted in we shall lose our identity and be wiped
out along with the Liberals, and we should richly deserve
our fate. By another Session* those of us in the Party who
are Socialists and who believe in fighting will have to go
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